THE PROTESTANT WIND
forfeit of his life at the hands of either a civil or a military
tribunal. The invitation of the seven notables had been sent
in the precautions of cipher. But Churchill's letter, which
survives to this day, is in his own handwriting, signed with
his name. He seems to have wished to share in a special
degree the risks which his friends the signatories had incurred.
William could claim the fulfilment of such a gage at sight.
If events had been different, if the great enterprise had never
been undertaken, still it would have remained in his chest or
in that of his successor,whoever he might be; and at any time,
in conditions which had no relation to the issues of that day,
it might be produced. If James II had made peace with his
people and had reigned for the whole span of his life, this
letter was a weapon of blackmail which a Dutch Ambassador
could use upon Churchill for persuasion or revenge. Hardly
ever in his life of reticence, diplomacy, and precaution had he
given such a hostage. " Churchill," says Macaulay,
in a letter written with a certain elevation of language, which
was the sure mark that he was going to commit a baseness,
declared that he was determined to perform his duty to heaven
and to his country, and that he put his honour absolutely into the
hands of the Prince of Orange. William doubtless read these
words with one of those bitter and cynical smiles which gave his
face its least pleasing expression. It was not his business to take
care of the honour of other men ; nor had the most rigid casuists
pronounced it unlawful in a general to invite, to use, and to
reward the services of deserters whom he could not but despise.1
Thus we see that the elevation of language is an aggravation
of the offence, that a declaration by a man in a delicate position
that, when the time comes, he can be counted upon to run
all risks for a worthy public cause is made more despicable
because it is well written. The simple dignity of the language
could not easily be excelled; and we do not think that
William read it with " one of those bitter and cynical smiles
which gave his face its least pleasing expression." He was
appealing to Englishmen to give him just such guarantees.
We know that at this time he liked and admired Churchill,
1 History* ii, 443-
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